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Page 22, line 15, before decay read premature. 
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Pa^ 40, lines 28 and 24, alter plow read and; and 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BY B, T. TllALL, M. IK. 


Since the year 1845, when the potato-rot first 
appeared, causing a famine in Ireland, md incre¬ 
dible, suffering in other European countries, >.h* 
•subject of potato-culture ha> attracted much of the 
attention of fanners throughout the civilized world ; 
and as the author of this little work has probably 
been the first to investigate the subject in the light 
of the laws of nature nd has, in my judgment, 
propounded the true theory of the d>-»ewes of, And 
remedies for this mvaluab/j esculent a few words 
in relation to his preparation and capacity for «*uch 
a work, may not be uninteresting to the reader.* * 

Thirty years go, the principle of health reform 
was introduced to the world by that masterly work 
of Sylvester Graham, entitled, “ The Science of 
Human Life.” Soon rfter this event, a plan or sys¬ 
tem of medicating all diseases by means of hygienic 
agencies, (commonly, but erroneously, termed “ Hy¬ 
dropathy” or “‘Water-Cure”), was introduced by a 
German peasant—Vincent Priessnitz of Gr eenberg. 
Twenty-eight years ago, the editor of this work 
opened Hie first hygienic institution in the United 
States. Twenty yean ago, a hr dth and medical 
reformation took permanent form and shape in the 
organization o? the Hygeio-Ther&peutic College, 
which was, t few years thereafter, chartered by the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 

He ith reform md hygienic medication mean 
nothin'^’ more nor less than the application of the 
I&we oi organic life to the preservation of health, 
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in tn celling over the area now known as a State. 
Kansas was then uninhabited, except in few and 
distant places, by white people. Indians and ani¬ 
mals constituted the principal population, and even 
these were only to be found in particular “neighbor¬ 
hoods,” and were remote from each other. Of 
course our traveller had a rough time of it. Stages 
were unknown. Hotels were not. Houses had not 
invaded much of the territory, and even “shebangs” 
were scarce. 

After roaming over a good part of the territory, 
camping out in all kinds ol weather, exposed to 
rains, winds, sultry heats, 1 d chilling frosts, and 
having accomplished the ooject of his 'mission, Dr. 
McLaurin returned to New York. But he was 
utterly demoralized physically. Apparently his 
health was ruined forever He was thin, pale, 
haggard, coujrhing severely, and expectorating pro¬ 
fusely. In short, he had confirmed consumption. 

It did not seem to me possible that he could 
recover, or even live many weeks. I treated him 
for a few days, until he became rested and compara-, 
tively comfortable, when he returned to his home in 
Canada. 

A few months after this the patient I had given 
over to death astonished me by walking into my 
office in the image of a well man! 

It was impossible for health reformers long 
to remain ignorant of the fact that the prevalent 
system of agriculture was abnormal and vicious in 
many respects; that nearly all kinds of food were 
more or less improper because of improper culture 
or modes of preservation; that many things grown 
and sold as bod for human beings were diseased, 
and, consequently, unwholesome, and that the same 
laws of organic life whose infraction occasioned 
diseases and malorganization in animals and in 
human being i, prevailed in the vegetable kingdom: 
and, when disobeyed, occasioned precisely the same 
disorders and deformities ih the grains, fruits, roots, 
. and other vegetable productions which constitute 
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the proper food of man. Henee hygienic agricul; 
ture was loon seen to be an indispensable factor, m 
Z Zme of health reform; for without normid 
Agriculture, pure food is impossible, and without 
pure food, no one can live hygienically, except in 

e ft e the time that I)r. McLauria first gave his 
attention to hygiene, the potato diseRse.or rot, 
which occasioned the “great famine m Irelant ^a 
few years before, was attracting considerable at m- 
tion The potato-producers were apprehensive that 
the crop was about to fail, and the potato-cousumers 
were alarmed lest an esculent which has become 
indispensable to comfort, if not to Lialth, was about 

10 be moughmany of Dr. i^cLaurin’s co-reformers 
had given this subject of potato, disease much 
attention, none of them Lad entered 
investigation of the subject systematicaily and 
experimentally, as he Las done. No hygienist ever 
do* bted that the essential canse, andl the only^oanse. 


vZ attritatabi; to an errineons method of 
culture, or preservation, or both ; for all h gi nists 
know that all diseases, and all imperfections of a 
living organizations are due wholly to , unphysi - 
logical conditions—disobedience to vita laws. The 
onlv things for them to learn were the particulars— 
the^precise ways in which health conditions were 
disregarded, and the exact means to be employed to 

restore those conditions. . , , 

After Dr. McLaurin recovered his health, he 

had the good fortune to cure a number of chrome 
invalids, whose cases had long been considered 
desperate, some of whom hud >een aban oned « 
fS bv their physicians. The^e cures ware 
accomplish d wholly by means of hygienic agencies, 
no drugs or medicines of any kind being admirns 

tered in any case. .. » u * 

Dr. McLaurin, in the honest simplicity-of his 

heart; md with motives purely disinterested ■: 4 
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philwrtrophic, took pains to explain to the neighbor* 
ing physioians the advantages of “Hygienic vs. 
Drag Medication,” as illustrated in the cases of the 
remarkable cures to which he referred, expecting 
probably that he would be applauded, or at least 
tolerated, for the good he had done. But his recep¬ 
tion was not so complimentary as he had rightfully 
hoped. Indeed it was, “on the contrary, quite the 
reverse.” Instead of being praised for well-doing, 
he was threatened with a criminal prosecution for 
practicing the Healing Art when he was only an 
irregular physician. 

But the' cures he performed, though they 
brought him little fame and less money, re warded 
him with that which was better than either, or 
both ; with what this world can neither give nor 
take away. And they enabled him to realize more 
intensely, the unspeakable importance of a life in 
accordance with the laws of life, in maintaining 
health as well as removing the causes of'disease, 

of applying these considerations more practically 
to the circumstances which determined the healthy 
or diseased condition of those productions which 
are employed as food for human beings; and 
especially to the potato, then a subject ol much 
discussion. The result had been a patient, assidu¬ 
ous and elaborate research into the causes of its 
normal growth and abnormal conditions, until, 
finally; he has placed in my hands, to be edited and 
annotated, the manuscript which will constitute the 
substance of the text of the following pages. 

•* Within a few years, many persons hare pro¬ 
fessed to hare discovered the nature and cause of 
the potato disease and the remedy therefor; but 
a sufficient? answer to all of those pretensions is 
the fact that the disease still prevails where the 
renledy has been tried Like the consumption* 
curem who swarn in the cities and infest every 
village they do not lessen the statistics of disease 
nor diminish die bills of mortality. * 

:jt requites but a; very t>uperliciai knowledge 
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of physiology, to enable a person to understand - 
that no drug or nostrum can ever remedy at -sed 
organism wl rich results from improper culture or 

imperfect preservation. . . 

It is true that no less than ten different kinds 
of insects that prey on the potato vine, have >ee: 
clearly recognized and minutely described by 
entomologists, and parisitic fungi innumerable have 
been ascertained to infest the plant, yet they are 1 ; 
the causes, but the incidents of its diseal . They 
are scavengers, and like all creatures of that kin< 
are always present when organic matter is m a 
state of impurity or of decay. The only protec ion 
against insects and parasites, is health and vigor. 

The potato is pecnliar in many respects and 
this fact is doubtless the source of many errors 
which are prevalent respecting the. causes of its 
decay, and the remedial agents or measures which 
have been recommended. And to this cause may 
be attributed the discrepancies among authors Mid 
agricultural writers respecting the proper method 
for cultivating and preserving it; to say nothing of 
the conflicting testimonies and receipts relatin to 
cooking and eating it. f. _ . 

No other production cultivated in this country, 
if in any country, is snbject to precisely the same 
conditions and influences, nor requires precisely the 
same management as the potato, in the details; yet 
all are governed and controlled by the same organic 
laws and vital principles. I find, in agricultural 
journals and books, and in the catalogues of seeds- 
men, as much discordance of theory and practice, a- 
I find in the standard text-books and journals of 
the medical profession with regard to the nature, 
causes, and proper treatment of consumption, t 

There is, indeed, an instructive similarity in 
these diseases. The potato disease is exactly analo¬ 
gous to that form of consumption in animals and in 
human beings, known as tuberculous It is a 
really » kind of scrofula, as is tuberculosis; and 
the- pouto rot is caused by conditions precisely 
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analogous to those which induce consumption and 
scrofula in human beings, the rinderpest in cattle, 
the pleuro-pneumonia m sheep, • the glanders in 
horses, the cholera in hogs, and the fatty degenera¬ 
tion in fowls, etc. . ' , 

And when the farmer, by applying the prin¬ 
ciples explained by I)r. McLaurin, renovates his 
potato crop, he may, if he pleases, apply the same 
principles to the renovation and improvement of 
all other crops; and, if he chooses, he may extend 
and apply them to the purification and invigoration 
of his domestic animals. Nor is this all. He may, 
if he so wills, apply them successfully to the pre¬ 
vention of all contagious diseases among human 
beings, and, to a great extent, of all other n Jadiei 

Perhaps a few words in relation to my personal 
experience and observation may be a fitting conclu¬ 
sion to these introductory remarks. . 

For more than a quarter of a century I have 
been in the constant practice of treating all classes 
of invalids hygienically; that is, without medicines 
of any kind, and by means of hygienic agencies, as 
air, light , temperature, bathing, diet, exercise, rest, 
clothing, sleep, electricity, magnetism, and in short, all 
normal influences. As a large proportion of the ills 
that flesh is heir to, are caused by. unwholesome 
articles of food, drink, and condiments, while all 
morbid conditions are aggravated by them, the 
dietary constitutes an important feature, and, in 
many cases, the leading and most important feature 
of hygienic medication. 

I have treated many hundreds of patients for 
months, who were allowed a mixed dietary, rejecting 
only the more gross forms of animal food, all 
complicated dishes, and the more pungent and 
irritating of the articles usually employed as 
seasonings. I have treated many. other hundreds 
on a vegetarian dietary, but permitting the moderate 
employment of sugar, milk, and salt. And for ten 
years past I have treated all classes of invalids on a 
strict dietary, from which air condiments were 
2 
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And, with the fresh and well-matured fruits and 
vegetables, and the keen and discriminating appe 
fences of my boarders, I have had an unusually 
favorable opportunity (added to my own personal 
mbits) to learn the difference between a good and a 
bad, or a perfect and inferior article of food, not 
only .in pleasing the palate, but in satisfying the 
stomach and improving the health. And I am 
satisfied that Dr. McLaurin does not lay any too 
much stress on good or normal food as conducive to 
human health. 

I have also noticed another fact that Dr. Mc¬ 
Laurin calls attention to, viz., the difference between 
potatoes taken from the ground as soon as ripened, 
and cooked—say in September, and those taken 
from the same field a month or two later. The 
difference in gustatory properties is very great, and 
the difference in nutritive value must be corres¬ 
pondingly great; although ta»tes rendered torpid 
by stimulating viands, or “ seared as with a hot 
iron,” by pungent condiments, may not appreciate 
the difference. 

I hope, therefore, that the hygienic culture of 
the potato will prove the initiatory step of a general 
improvement and reformation in all of the culinary 
modes of cultivating the things which are to be 
used for the sustenance of human beings; for health 
happiness and usefulness are intimately connected 
with good digestion and for this go'' i food is indis¬ 
pensable. 

I have placed the notes I have added, in 
brackets, so that they may be distinguished from 
the text. 

Hyojsian Home, ) 

Florence Bights, N. J., March 1, 1872.} 
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iMIML PROPOSITIONS. 

The first problem to be solved, in relation to 
the cultivation or propagation of any living organ¬ 
ism vegetable or animal, is the conditions or its 
normal development and growth; in other words, 
how can its health be best promoted and main¬ 
tained ? 

2. This work is an attempt to explain the 
proper method of cultivating the potato, increasing 
its yield, improving its quality, preventing its 
diseases, in language so plain and simple, that all 
who are interested as producers or consumers of 
this important esculent, may readily comprehend 
the theory taught and the practice or art deduced 
from it. 

8 . The potato “ rot” has for many years been a 
source of serious apprehension, not only with the 
farmers who raise the crop for market, but also 
with millions of consumers; and its alanning 
increase in many parts of the world, has caused 
well-founded fears that the tuber would eventually 
run out, or cease to be useful as food or profitable 
as an agricultural production. Such a calamity 
would indeed be deplorable, for it is not easy to see 
where a substitute is t< be found. But it is con¬ 
fidently believed tkatfthis work will afford the 
necessary information, not only to enable the farmer 
to arrest the process of deterioration, but greatly 
to augment the productiveness of the potato, while 
he restores its quality to its original perfection. 

4. Until the potato is treated more rationally 
than hitherto, and limited to latitudes more natum 
to it, wo shall never know its true value. Its 
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lized, ulti mating, in connection with causes in debi¬ 
lity, diseaseV and decay. The plan of culture herein 
recommended prescribes no nostrums and involves 
no experiments, but removes the couses of deteriora 
tion, the effects of course cease—the potato disease 
disappears. 

8 . Under no circumstances will the method of 
culture I have explained, fail in arresting decay and 
promoting vigorous and healthy growth, except 
through imperfect management, or a partial adop¬ 
tion of it. Those who would have the full benefits 
of the instruction convoyed in this work should 
divest themselves of all prejudices and preposses¬ 
sions, for it is only upon a full observance of all the 
rules in their entirety, adding nothing and abating 
nothing, that any important or considerable benetf- 
cial results can be predicated. The success of the 
plan is demonstrable, and the plan itself incapable 
of deception. 

0 . Probably the mere reading of the theory 
ivanced will convince the intelligent physiologist 
that the improvements suggested in the cultivation 
of the potato (which nearly reverse the common 
method), are vast, and that the results, both as 
respects the quality and quantity of the crop, must 
be correspondingly, important. Actual practice, 
however, can only determine the remedial value of 
the new method to the satisfaction of the farmer. 
Nature cannot be improved. Her laws cannot be 
created nor ignored. All that we can do in any 
department of human action, and all that we . need 
do in raising potatoes, is to redneo the causes which 
conduce to the perversions of her laws. 

10 . When the present prevalent and erroneous, 
method of plantin'* potatoes is corrected in accord¬ 
ance with he rules herein given, it will then be much 
better understood than it possibly can be now, how 
unnatural and injurious this mode has been. Properly 
cultivated (the effects of existin errors being re¬ 
moved), the potato can no more be diseased than it 
can be cured under the present abnormal treatment. 
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Error 1, 

'HJlD seqd. 

Although the potato disease is perfectly curable, 
yet no kind of potatoes will attain a large aiz., or 
continue productive, if unrenewed from the plum 
or seed-ball for more than twenty years; and some 
sorts will not thrive without such renewal, for more 
than half that length of time. The plum is what 
nature has designed for the reproduction of fresh 
varieties, and for rejuvenation. 

If reproduction is longer neglected, the potato 
becomes exhausted from old age, and this will 
ultimate in decay; and if in addition to this, the 
potato is maltreated, the result will be disease. 
(Jonscious of such decay, yet Ignorant of its cause, 
planters exchange seed poutoes from distant places 
rhis may improve the quality so far as change of 
soil and climate may be beneficial; but no remedy 
short of a full compliance with the law of timely 
renewal, can restore the plant to its pristine vigor. 
Without some miracle to dissever consequences 
from their causes, so r a disease or deterioration 
might perhaps have been anticipated, when the 
ages of some kind of potatoes now planted are 
considered. A persistent neglect of the indispens- 
able physiological law of renewal, not only results 
in decay , but aggravates other morbific conditions 
which tend to the production of disease. 

Undoubtedly certain localities, soils, seasons, 
and atmospheric conditions, powerfully tend to 
ievelope the disease, which, from other causes, 
becomes hereditary. 

Of the old worn-out potatoes no complete reno¬ 
vation can be expected, either in size, productive¬ 
ness or davor. t hey should be superceded by 
new varieties Nor ean younger kinds generally be 
improved to the utmost, without regard to the taw 
of renewal 
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Of the various kinds of potatoes under twenty 
years of age, few are so badly affected that they 
will not speedily yield to the power of renewal, so 
far as the disease is concerned, when due atttention 
is paid to the rules of normal culture. The potato 
as is the case with other vegetables and with ani¬ 
mals, is more easily cured before than after vitality 
is in a state of decline from old age. 

[I have before me a Prize Essay on the Cultiva¬ 
tion of the Potato, by D. A. Compton, of Hawley, 
Pa., to which a premium of $100, offered by W. T. 
Wylie, of Bellefonte, Pa., was awarded. In this 
Essay there is no allusion to the subject of renewing 
the crop from the plum; nor can ,1 find any 
mention of it in any of the works on potato-culture, 
reports of Farmers’ Clubs, nor Agricultural Journals 
which I have beeh able to obtain. I have, however, 
heard incidentally that some amateur, farmers have 
tried this experiment with excellent results. If the 
idea of reproducing the potato in this way, and 
thus renovating or renewing its vitality, is not origi¬ 
nal with Dr. McLaurin, I think he is justly entitled 
to the credit o£ discovering and promulgating its 
necessity.—R. T. T.] 


Remedy 1. 

When ripe, pick from the best specimens or 
kinds of potato vines the largest plums, or berries ; 
dry and preserve them from dampness and frost. 
In the spring sow them in the nursery. Treat them 
afterwards as you do your .other potatoes, u la 
regime; and from the product, in two or three years 
you may select Hie best kinds for field planting 

This is all that is necessary to say on thit 
subject. But, in the details of the process of 
renewal, there is an ample, and, to most persons, a 
novel field for experiment. One may be mor- 
skilful than another, and, perhaps, more so than I 
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have been; hence I purposely avoid details, pre¬ 
ferring to leave the matter open for every one’s 
unbiased experience and investigation; "'as any 
person may, by attentive observation and close 
study, originate or perfect some useful feature, or 
make some valuable discovery. If you are obliged 
to select from the stock of seedsmen, be sure and 
obtain the best specimens. One method, however, 
of preserving the plums, I will mention, which is in 
sand or sawdust. They may be sowed in rows, like 
turnips, thinning them when too thick, but never 
re-planting those which are pulled off. 

[The seeds of the plums, like thos^unf melons 
and cucumbers, may be squeezed out, dried, and 
preserved in paper. In the spring, they may be 
sowed in drills, like onions or turnips. They should 
be kept thoroughly weeded, and have room enough 
to prevent them from coming in contact in the 
process of growth.—R. T. T.] 


Error 3. 

* 

BAD SEED, 

The omniginous and promiscuous method of 
planting the potato is another cause of deterioration 
and disease. Mixing together for seed potatoes any 
and every kind, good, bad, old, young, indiscrimi¬ 
nately, affects the crop as deleteriously as a similar 
process would the breeding of animals. No good 
crop can ever permanently come of such planting, 
however favorable the season may be, or however 
rich the soil or skilful the tillage. 

[I am not aware that any other seed, whether 
of grains, fruits, or roots, is treated in this way by 
farmers; and there is no reason in the nature of 
things, certainly none in the "laws of reproduction, 
why potatoes should be. They are surely no except 
tion to vital or organic laws. Our farmers seem to 
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understand very well that, if they would have the 
best crops of wheat or corn, they mast have seed in 
its most perfect condition. The rule in relation to 
corn, to select the best kernels from the best rows 
of the best ears of the best hills, is not exaggerated 
in the least. And it applies to seed potatoes as well 
as to seed corn. Indeed it applies to every living 
organism that it is desirable to have in its best 
possible condition. The great truth that the plant, 
the tree, the animal, and the man, is but the unfold¬ 
ing of the seed or egg, and that its conditions or 
constitutional qualities must inevitably attach to the 
individual organism developed from it through life, 
may some day be realized, and then agriculture may 
be placed on the hygienic basis. The more pro¬ 
gressive physiologists are beginning to learn that 
ante-natal conditions are of prime importance in 
the rearing of normal offspring—a law which 
applies to the seeds and eggs, as well as to the 
embryotic life, of the future beings. Whoever saw 
a farmer select the seed of an apple, a pear, a peach, 
a plum, a cherry, a gooseberry, a currant, a pump¬ 
kin, a squash, a water-melon, or a cucumber, except 
from the largest, best flavored, and most smooth and 
solid specimens he could find? Probably such a 
thing was never heard of, and yet he jumbles big 
and little, sound and rotten, smooth and rough, 
sprouted and blighted potatoes together for planting 
and expects a good crop, but gets the fruit of what 
he sows !—R. T. T.] 


Remedy 2. 

In choosing the proper kinds of potatoes for 
planting, it should be remembered that the most 
profitable, if not the sweetest, grow large in size; 
in shape they are round like apples, pears, peaches, 
or eggs, or a combination of them all; in color they 
are red, pink,.or white, or ail tnree colon inter- 
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mingled; the eyes few and not sunken, but protu* 
berant. The potato should be hard, heavy, dry, 
and sweet, and, of course, wholesome; and when 
perfectly healthy, it will have all these qualities. 

While the selections are made in conformity 
with the above Tules, no injury results from plant¬ 
ing difterent varieties in the same held, unless the 
disparities in age and quality are extreme; size 
being always attainable by a close adherence to the 
Tules. 

It is not denied that some sorts of potatoes 
which vary from those above described in shape and 
color may be good; but it is maintained,that those 
answering this description, upon the whole, are the 
best. 


Krror 3. 

VIVISECTION-. 

.* 

Gutting the seed is one of the chief causes of 
the potato iisease. The method ot gouging out the 
germinal part, or eye, or slicing the potato into 
pieces for planting, has long been practiced by 
nearly all planters, but with what result let the pre¬ 
sent deplorable pro valence of the potato rot testify. 

The sundering of the bud from the body of the 
tuber, under the impression that such mutilated 
fragments will produce healthy and vigorous fruit, 
is most fallacious and absurd, and has no parallel 
among the many blunders of agriculturists. T his 
unnatural severance by division dissipates the vital 
forces of the seed, and debility of the offspring is 
the inevitable consequence. In proportion as the 
unity of the tuber is destroyed by multiplied sec¬ 
tions, so the progeny derived therefrom is enfeebled 
and rendered liable to disease. To suppose that 
this process of mutilation economizes sSed, and 

nrodllCPR TTIOTA bnohaltt iliati flip 

would if planted whole, it a delusion that hat 
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God and nature, and the plan of culture heroin 
recommended, will prove that man, not God, is the 
author of the potato-rot. 

Vivisection outrages both parents and progeny; 
and when continued not only from year to year, but 
from generation to generation, cannot fail to dete¬ 
riorate and in time exhaust the crops. 

By severing the germinative members of organic 
life from their mam body, in dividing the potato 
into several fragments, or slices, each obtains but a 
moiety of its natural and necessary parental support 
and nutrient elements; the young shoot is starved ; 
hence the potato blight or atrophy , which precedes 
the rot. ■*" 

Through no channel other than the life-sub¬ 
stance of the parent, can the young shoot derive its 
indispensable food, to nourish the stem until its 
top or lung expands. Through this channel alone 
the parent potato imparts its whole life to its 
offspring; and upon its quantity and vigor the 
health and productiveness of the offspring depend. 

en we inquire of the vivisecting farmers 
why they cut through the structures analogous to 
the skin, muscle, blood.vessels, and connective tissue 
in animals, thus utterly dismembering the indivi¬ 
duality of the seed, the answer is, it saves seed and 
causes a more prolific yield. 

The fallacy of this opinion, will be further 
exposed under Error 5 -its proper place. That 
the practice of seed-cutting (seed-killing), so. con¬ 
trary to common sense, so tedious and unnatural, 
so unphysiological and anti-anatomical, should have 
prevailed so long in enlightened communities, and 
should, moreover, be so generally practiced without 
being questioned, is a striking commentary on the 
nature of inherited prejudice aud transmitted error. 
Is it not time that this proceeding, which threatens 
the total annihilation of the plum, and the ruin of 
the plant, should terminate ? 

[I am satisfied that Dr. Mc-Laurin. does not “ put 
the case ’ 5 any too strongly on the subject of mutiiat* 
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mg seed potatoes. But I find the practice almost i 
universal in this vicinity. Indeed, so far as I have 
jeen able to observe personally, there are no exce p 
tions, I find, too, that many farmers in this truck* 
forming region, who raise potatoes principally for the 
Philadelphia market, plant the smallest sizes instead 
ol the largest, probably because they are not saleable, 
and on inquiry I learn that the general tendency of 
the potato crop has been for several years to smaller 
and still smaller sizes. The sizes of the different 
varieties raised hereabouts do not average more 
iar one-fourth the sizes that my father raised in 
western New York, on new land, between forty and 
fifty years ago, nor is the quality of these compar¬ 
able to thos£. 

1 can recollect when two large potatoes (in 
these degenerate potato days they would be con¬ 
sidered huge), baked in hot ashes, were a full and 
luxurious meal, and that, too, without salt or butter. 
To think of them is, in the language of Ossian, “Like 
the memory of joys that are past; pleasant yet 
mournful to the soul.” The best potatoes .1 can 
get now are flat and insipid to those I once feasted 
on, and desired nothing better. And the same is 
true of such apples as I can purchase now, and 
such as I ate from my father’s orchard, when a 
child. Both crops .are sadly degenerated, and 
nothing but hygienic agriculture wifi ever renovate 
them. 

In looking over the latest publications of the 
seedsmen and agricultural journals,. I do not find 
any one objecting to seed-cutting of potatoes, but 
some of them recommend it. One of the largest 
dealers in Philadelphia, Robert Buist, jr.. in his 
“Almanac and Garden Manual ” for 1872, recommends 
the selection of large and good potatoes for seed, 
but recommends cutting them into four or six 
pieces. lie says, “ Many cultivators in this vicinity 
select good formed tubers and plant them whole; 
this may be an advantage should the season prove 
to be very dry, but we look upon it as a great waste 
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of seed., as the product from such a crop is no 
better than well-formed tubers cut into sets.” 
i The difference may not be appreciable to a 
careless observer in a single season; at if there is 
any virtue in the laws of organic life, the practice 
cannot be otherwise than most pernicious. Is not 
the admission that whole tubers will do better than 
mutilated ones, presumptive evidence that there are 
vital relations between all parts of the seed that 
cannot be interrupted without injury ? If the whole 
parent-body of a potato is necessary in a dry season, 
it may bo useful in any season. Vitality itself is the 
best possible protection against drought or wet, 
heat or cold.—R. T. T.j 


Remedy 3. 

• . 

“Cease to do evil” Never touch the seed- 
potato with a knife. Do not mar, mangle, bruise, 
nor mutilate it in any manner. Drop it into the 
ground whole and sound. 

Although the magnitude of the evil resulting from 
imperfect seed is very well seen at its present stage, 
yet, until the maximum health of the potato is 
attained by the adoption of the plan herein re¬ 
commended, the full advantages of a good article of 
food, such as the potato in its highest perfection is 
capable of affording, cannot be fully realized or 
adequately appreciated. 

When potatoes cultivated in both the wrong 
and the right ways are seen growing side by side 
in different fields, the time, labor, and product of 
each method can be calculated and compared, and 
then the extent of the present evil can be better 
understood. 

I must here caution the reader against a possi¬ 
ble source of miscalculation. Should his .neighbor 
continue to plant and cultivate in the ordinary 
manner while he is trying the new method, the 

i 
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diseased potatoes of his neighbor may affect his 
more or less in the bloom—when the pollen blows. 

. „T? eni ?i e “ tal however, without due 

ir ? 11 the influencing circumstances, may 
only lead to self-deception. If any one particular 
however unimportant it may seem, is disregarded 
or overlooked, the whole experiment fails. 

. t test th® matter in the best possible manner, 
take the requisite number of laborers, and plant 
one day on the new plan, and then (after plowin 
the ground)one day on the old plan, in both cases 
carefully measuring the potatoes planted and the 

!^n Xp ? nded ' l n ^ case ol seed-cutting, time 
™«+ d c° urse be reckoned from the commence- 
”? e ,,°J the cutting process; and the potatoes 
should be measured before cutting, as a bushel of 
outs and a bushel uncut differ very materially 
lherelore measure a given number of bushels; cut 
o le half of them and plant the pieces, reckoning 
the time spent m cutting' as a part'* of the day’s 

* P K i he ? ther half w hole; and then the 
product of both, when dug, will show the value of 
each method, so far as the labor of planting is con- 
Cern « u and t h eir respective values by contrast. 

I he extent of ground occupied by each should 
be taken into the account. The time at which the 
light appears m either; its extent and virulence : 
fl«ality of the potato—its size, solidity, dryness, 

estimate ° T ’ a S ° factors to go into the general 

In all the processes tuid stages of cultivation, in 
order to have a fair and conclusive, experiment, the 
common method and the One now proposed must 

aretinf 7 f ° °, w f d ’ a ? d if thc respective piquets 
are kept separately, and the two processes repeated 

yearly the value of each, or the demerits of the one 
and the merits of the other, will in due time be 
”? lu j lve !X demonstrated; for the new and natural 
method will gradually and constantly gain on the 
other, both in the productiveness of the crop in pro- 
portion to the labor expended and in its quality. 
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Another most pernicious error is that of selling 
or eating the largest and best potatoes and selecting 
the sm filer, poorer, bruised and scabious ones for 
seed. If a farmer should apply such a principle to 
the raising of domestic animals, he would most 
certainly be suspected of idiocy or madness. Yet 
the principle is precisely the same in both eases. 
Nor does the farmer ever think of abusing any seed 
or root in this manner except that of the unfortunate 
potato. 

The author has never maimed nor cut potatoes • 
for planing; nor hap he during many past years 
plante them otherwise than according *o the plan 
herein recommended. He has never had appear* 
ance of disease among them. 

The attempt to raise the greatest possible quan¬ 
tity of potatoes per acre by means of strong 
manuring, engenders and perpetuates disease, and 
unless abandoned, will prevent all attempts at cure. 
One might as well undertake to raise the greatest 
possible number of calves from one cow’s milk or 
one acre of grass. 

[The subject of manures or fertilizers is one of 
Immense importance, and, in my opinion, before 
agriculture can become hygienic and placed on a 
truly scientific basis, the current methods of fertiliz- 
mg all plants which produce food for human beings 
must not only be reformed but revolutionized. As 
water, ammonia, carbonic acid, and a lew earthly 
and saline matters constitute the food of plants, and 
as those are all constituents of the mineral kingdom, 
it is certainly a roundabout and expensive, as well 
as a ilthy and troublesome business, to keep animals, 
fer the sake of manuring the soil. It is a common 
remark that cattle,, horses, sheep and bogs, are 
necessary, if not to Work or to be eaten, to supply 
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fertilizers by converting the products of the vege- 
**¥ e , i . k ( 1 ,"8. d ff“r m ‘ 0 D “* a «™ "’here is no science 

>» this notion, in 
view of the fact the whole vegetable kingdom feeds 
•m momnuo «r dwnual elements, while n< animal 
can produce a particle of food of any kind, but 

18 form,,d in ,he 

A huadant experience has shown that the most 

hWMwni * e i!S d for * novating old worn out nr 
badly-tilled soils is to grow clover of anv simii-ir 

crop, and plow it in. I ny vegetable matted Tab? 
kind, allowed to decay and decompose, becomes 1 
^ 'wholesome fertilizer. But fertilizers 

can be obtained directly from the mineral kingdom 
whenever necessary, more economically and of 
tietter qaahty than animal excretions can furnish. 

This subject is well presented in the Scientific 
American of • February 24th, 1872. ard as the^facts 

Z »&^f‘ eresU ^ iAh ^ 1 «*r 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND CHEMI- 

K CAL MANURES. 

_ 

T J hC r 5 sea J che8 . of l h at veteran chemist, Baron 
Lietm, and others, m the analysis of soils and the 
use of artificial manures, did not result in such 

A X a t Ti V ni? rC ^ eSP ln agriculture as was anticipated. 
As the effort to apply the knowledge gained hv 
these researches was made throughout the world 
hyintelh^nt agnculturists, it became evident that 
the 0 was still some lack in agricultural chemistry 
S^S yS f te ?° + ?‘ circ «nistance, relation or element' 

dp* d nf £ 6d - h f e “ dcavor - As a consequence, the 
idea of chemical farming became a thin to be 

attends It repute > whi h still 

attends it. The_ prejudice thus created will for a 

P r ?® re ?*' l ,wt there ^nnot be a 
doubi that the missing lmk, which, if fon«d in 
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Liebig’s researchc would have resulted in success 
instead of failure, has at last been discovered. 

In the light of this revelation, the. cause of the 
failure to apply chemical principles to agriculture, 
is plain, we find it ftilly explained in the lectures 
of M. Ville, a translation of which, as delivered at 
the experimental farm of Vincennes, France, now 
lies before us.* These lectures are, we believe, the 
most important contribution to agricultural science 
that has appeared during the last half century. In 
our viev of them, which we shall not attempt to 
make exhaustive, we will give a glimpse of their 
character to such as have not read them. In the 
third lecture, M. Ville remarks: 

A priori , one would think that a chemical 
analysis which has been pushed so far in our day, 
and whose methods have acquired at the same time 
so much delicacy and certainty, ought at least to 
give ns a means of estimating with certainty the 
richness of the soil, and so guiding ns in the choice 
of the manure best suited to its nature. There is 
none, however, and I defy the most skilful chemist 
to say in advance what will be the return from 
earth submitted to him, and what manures are most 
appropriate. 

A few words will explain the reason why che¬ 
mistry is powerless to furnish ns with these indica¬ 
tions: you must recall the distinctions drawn 
between the different elements of which 1 the soil is 
composed. 

Let us suppose a soil containing both quartz, sand 
and feldspa; sand among its mechanical elements. 
For vegt iation these two sands are equivalent, 
although the first is from silica and noming but 
silica, while the second is a silicate based upon 
lime, potash and soda, besides containing phosphate 
of lime in very feeble but appreciable quantities. 

Here, then,' are two bodies whose composition.. 


Chernies! KMuisi AwicuKural Lecture*, delivered at aw experi¬ 
mental farm at Vincennes, by Geoige Ville. Translated |>v Miss E/T,. 
lltnrsird. Thxru edition. Atlanta, Ga.. Plantation FuMshing Co. 
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tn burnt sand, free from all additions hut 
moistoned • nth distilled water, wheat acquires hut a 
rudimentary development—the straw hardly attains 
the dimensions of a knitting needle. In this condi- 
tion, however, vegetation follows its usual comae 

• p]lant 1 bi f oms » bears grain, hut in each head 
tLere are hut one or two dwarfed, badly formed 
£?f in \ ^bus, without soil, the wheat finds in the 
water it receives and the carbonic acid, of air, aided 

«7rrl h Vn b8t ^ 0 “ f ,ts ff rain * ^sources sufficient - 
sorrowfully it is true, but at last-th run through 
the entire cycle of its evolution. ® 

a From *5 grains of seed, weighing nearly 18 
j^ams, ve obtain 10 h grains of harvest. Add the 
ten mineral* (phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, sili- 
H® 1calc lm ‘ magnesium, potassium, sodium 
iron, and maganese) to the sand, excluding the 
azotic matter, and the result is but little more 

p", n «w conditions, the wheat is a 
7 , m f developed than in the preceding case, 
™- th Q ari ' est 18 4l11 more ^obfo; it reaches 144 
f be minerals and add only azotic 

matter to the sand; the growth will still be mean 
ani stunted, but the harvest will slightly increase 
“ It reache. 162 grate. Let t. follow thi chants' 
^“7 . l "? t ™ n .f 108 *"*>«: with miS 

144 ™ " ilh 

In this Iasi case, a new r system is shown As 
long as we operate only with minerals, the plants 
are diseased, the leaves show a yellowish .green 

thl° r i ^ 80< l n 88 we , ftdd az otic matter to the sand 
«ie leaves change their color, becoming a dark 

usual 'course 8 W 8 *lf S *! TC S etation would take its 

SStfe aPPe,r “ CCS a,e dcepitM 

in a US ftt u mpt a tbird experiment, which will . 
m a measure, be a synthesis of the three prcced 

Unite azotic matter and the minerals in *the burnt 
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5**4, This * ime y° u will be tempted to believe in 
the intervention of a magician, the phenomenon so 

ffrnwj? pa88es i thos ® P recedin ? it- Just now the 
growth was, languishing, doubtful, diseased; now 

sil , c#ot U P as soon as they, break the 
ground the leaves ire a beaatiful green • the 
- i ?ht, firm stalk ends in a head filled with good 
gram; the harvest reaches from 396 to 450 grains * 
You see, gentlemen, relying on experience 
^ our 8,P ld ? h J choice, we have succeeded m 
artificially producing vegetation to the exclusion of 
manures and all unknown substances 

an , You , wi11 acknowledge that this is an important 
and fundamental point. No more mystery, no 
undetermined power; some chemical products of a 
Wn punty, distilled _ water perfectly pure in 
itself, one seed as a starting point, and the result » 

to good eaX raWe “ •? POinte *° the best obw “«> 

t e 

f J avre ®?ly defined the conditions necessary 
P rod action of vegetation, but the degree oi* 
mportance of each of the concurring agentsf 
Azotic matter in its decomposition furnishes 
ammonia, and nitrates; and the clay constitutes a 
wceptade which holds and gives out gradually as 

V vi qUlre i d p he ? e im P orta nt ingredients. M. 

divides .plants into two classes, according as 

ThL d Jrt W ^ 61r ^rogen from the air or the soil, 
hus wheat is a type of plants which prefer their 

f ° f a “ raonia . and take 

nif rliT * u+T‘ -A eots P refer it in the form of 
nit ate and take it from the soil. Peas and the 

A e f U “ m °?t p - antS prefer t0 take ** a ffas 

is that h nl«»f« TH c °n se< iu e nce 0 f this distinction 
8 that plants which take nitrogen from the air will 
flourish m a soil containing only the other elements 

lime th nof C T Ple i 0 r fertl n ? meI 7’ Phosphate of 
P°ta«h, and lime. Therefore, by planting in •% 

soil one of each of the two classes of plant? it is 

i > ble to tell whether the soil contains the kzotic 
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and mineral matters or not. Thus, if peas and/ 
wheat be planted in the same soil, and the peas 
peld well while the wheat yields little, the land has 
the mineral elements, but lacks the azotic or nitro¬ 
genous matter. 

... , At Vincennes, previous to the fertilization of 
the soil, land produced nothing, and hence was 
prdved deficient in all the elements of the complete 
* dizer, by the addition of which it has been made 
extremely productive. 

As chemical analysis of soils fails for reasons 

,^7® stated, the richness of the soil is determined 
as follows: • 

Suppose you nstitute seven cultures of the 
same plant—it may be of the beet, or wheat, as von 
will.* J 

To the first give the complete fertilizer; to the 
second, the same fertilizer, excluding azotic matter: 

the third, the complete: fertihzer d prived’of' 

phosphate °f -lime ,* to the fourth, the complete 
fer sltzer less the potash; to the fifth., less the lime '' 
to the sixth, less all the minerals—that is to say, 
reduced to ,the azotic matter; the seventh not 
having received any manure. 

„ ,. 1 . It is very evident that if, in the complete 
leralmer, the effect proper to each component is 
ms'idest, but as it is associated with three others' 1 
the comparison of he returns obtained from the 
seven stripe of the little field ought to indicate what 
the soil c mtains and in what it is wanting 

Jn this system of investigation, the culture 
V “ t" 6 complete fertilizer becomes, in a measure 
the invar able standard of comparison to which are' 
referred the returns of the other strips of ground • 
and^accordmg as they approach or recede, we , 
conclude that ‘the earth contains or does not contain 
thi- element which has been voluntarily excluded 
trom the fertihzer. 

. p«t the vi ue of this method beyond doubt, 

5 
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different conditions ^ results given under three 

obtai^V 1 ?^ 6 ^ fa ™ a ‘. Vincennes were 
returns from wheat: following proportional 


- ' » MVUIt , 

Witii the complete fertilizer. 


« , 7 ^.«»«u»er.. ... 5644 

;; without lime!::;::::. 4333 
“ “it « .. potash........ 4044 

“ “ <« (< phosphate.... 3466 

Without any fertilizer aZotlc matter 1888 

The conclusion is evident . 1588 

complete fertilizer was n^ces!™ A * Vmce ™es, *he 
was most deficient. y • ^e azotic mattor 

the Somme furai^ed^^ond* the de P artment of 
upon the beet: second example, which is 

With the complete fertilizer... 

i 4 n **************•••••••#«» 4504 

With the complete "<* 

“ “ « “ phosphate..... 3208 

Without any fertilizer azot,c matt er 3200 

. 2202 

azotic matter, ®f rt h is wanting in 

mu 7xrr to } he 

fluid } nsti ^ tedeX ^ P the 1S Hon m M ^e^if mg ™ 
Gnadaloupe, a former delegate frl that cofo™! * 

With the complete fertiliser. . . 

« « lime..::;::;; S 

i “ [< « P° ias h. 32111 

“ “ « i, Phosphate... 13333 

Without any fertilizer azote . 49777 

. 2666 
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If I add that sugar cane particularly draws its\ 
az0 *? 1 “ “6 air, y° u conclude that the soil is 
particularly wanting in potash and phosphate of 

. , Here, are, then, two methods of knowing the 
richness in tlie land. The first is founded on the 

o«!i ta +K ° f tW0 ^ lffereilt plants without any fertilizer 
and the second, on the culture of the name plant 

Zt ?7 0dlfferent two applica- 

tions of the same principle lead to the same results, 

Mid verify and oomplete each other. 

I need not add, that for each of these trials to 
ltS *-wu sl ^ Scation , the earth must not be 
spent Untl1 the effect ° f eack fertilizer has been 

1 Cile °. ur ex P ej,i ments in burnt sand 

and With only chemical products, we have realized 
a theoretic scale of culture whose progressive 
eturns have shown us the laws which regulate 
productions. By the light of the ?ollec- 
f ldoa f- W i 6 were enab led to conceive and to 

"IlWh £1 * proc . ess ® s ? f analysis accessible to 
all, whose testimony is of almost absolute certainty 
and by means of which we can always say what^ 
land contains, what it needs, and can consequently 
determine the nature of the -agents to wldch we 
must have recourse to fertilize it 

In subsequent lectures, M. Yille gives tabulated 
statements of . results from the use of what are 
ordinarily called chemical fertilizers, that is, such as 

^° f 0 if ga “ ic origin ‘ These statements 

St chem i sli, y ? f plant-growth is.des- 

trneo ,0 pass from under the odium of previo 

5 |f; i? lf. ke Place in the sciences as a 

splendid collection of established facts, which will 
ma urate a new era in agriculture. 

l an + n0t extei $ our remarks and quotations 
further, but we will say that we have rarelv 

cammed a work more replete with interest, or 
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scientific melwi hi a ^ erilueilts » which the true 
R. T. T J ' hM beea m °re closely followed— 


Remedy 4, 

r 1 * 


just t e 7„ V ;351^-* *»•* potatoes forced, 

weight in 6 »n W ^ P r< luce more abundantly bv 
number £ ■ ", “ el T e - ^ 

;s5fe. 

ssssfe^eas 

“be qaLt%. *??? «“ ?“% “<* «£ 
bosliil !fT of the truth to ssv that a 

Mf a JX,k” • 

^:3£p 
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terror 5. 


i* * 

r n. 


GS.O'WIDEJID D?>IiJ .2STTXJiTG-' 

Insufficient. allowance of space for potatoes to 
£2T“' as W ®|J as stinted sLe of seed, is the rule 
' tiers, the exceptions being very few. -But 

“f error 18 a grave one, and the injurious conse¬ 
quence s are second only to seed cutting. 

» aough there is a continued circulation and 
Properties derived from the earth and 
irons tiu air and a constant reciprocal operation or 
interchange of elements throng or between the 
«tem ano the roots yet m the growth of a potato it 
Mw^B.muQh the larger proportion of its nutritive 
material from the atmosphere; consequently it is 
not so ranch-,for want of earth-room as for want of 
air-space j>t the potato suffers when planted after 
the ordmaxy fashion. 

The potato, as well as an animal or a human 
ben g must have sufficient breathing room, or it 
cannot maintain its normal condition nor produce 

U f i5 0liage constitutes its lungs, 
anq with its •* em or stalk, its respiratory apparatus • 
hence a given apace, so that it can have .the 

°/ sufficient atmosphere, is absolutely e- 
vigorous < growth. There must, therefore, 
oe proper distances between the plants. 

In vain mil potatoes of ample size and un- 
aemiahed quality be planted unless they are placed 
H apart ? to afford he indispensable room 
for healthfu respiration. The space between the 
planter potatoes should always correspond with 
loir sifee-.the darger the potatoes the further apart 
■.uJr- deception, in judging of the propriety >f 
lantin .whole potatoes, is attributable to he 
rnwerly allowance of room. So long as whole 
uatoes, however large and sound they may be are 
crowded together in .planting, the farmer 
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who^Ud fr^enterV“eed nEi L di9eren f C6 betweea 

out sufficient room for it to of 8&ed witH- 

space without the nronnr • g ’ r ° v V n ’ and ample 

^nally detrimental ; P and eitW ml Seed > ar e 

cut seed. ’ a eitner “ay be as bad as 

T a .y s JT'^zz: ztrn p r «.e 

[ anted, that many person« B Wkoe Potatoes are 
mg of cuttings w5l P be econSLT ^ lhe Plant- 
?' ? e . iee| i in the production^ a “ d sare * Part 

* -vs, srai'»«a; 

whole potatoes can wifi les« +K a J a f? er crop than 
ouired ; for it is n<2l„-2, ? aa ha,f the space re- 
render any considerable yield impSle^f ", *° 

- , *' ■,-* 

Remedy &, 

distances apart, 

£?*■ he general rule. T1 ee W & half four 
the first year ; three and «».&.£ ma / suffice for 
second year, and possibly fou nee ded the 

according to the increase of *?* the third year, 

2 18 quite possible" and ffidS fr °“ ^ ear *o year! 
discovery or production of « Ged ’ proba We, that the 

f e ° n ^ toes > with unusual expand'* J &r ? CT kindlS of 
render a space of more than W ? °/, 8tem > Would 
The seed potatoes /*im 1 r et, beneficial, 
ly sound) shonW be carefldlvj ffest sizo > and perfect- 
6e unsprouted; and ”^ 9 f° PPed - They P shonld 

P^;«xss £z -«s vrsa; 
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vitaf o°; proMc. m Tj tie ’ ^roufs t ? rogen y be «o 

pCtea r ° ken 0li: the P&oe. should-neve^be 6 

should W planted 6S if tis b l lf ? poand ^ w eight 
is 1 much greater that tU’t l° SS t0 th *P lanter 
especially if results beyond a s^n^s " l& * 7 be “~ 
Gnlated. The % s-er thi Hi * in f Ie season are cal- 
better, provided sufficient^™ ^ exces sive, the 

grow in. f • nt space 18 allowed for it to 

good alikeTor° f vfgeffies In £d S1Ze riz * hoIds 
space should alwfys be careftllTT? i /f 3 and 
other,-for, as alreadkemaS to each 

useless without the otW ir com P a ratively 
lifully in relation to Wi, - He ^ sows boun- 
bounfcfully both 8IZe a,ld space, will reap 

» r ■* 

Error 6. 

dead matter^ into ^cofd^ottom of 0 ^ they Were 

feet 0 T“ anTtte 

mother egregious blunder ^Thev h ef ?, clentl y> is 
contrary, Se plac d on the surface rftS* ° n tbe 
the sod being turned over them. f * h ground ’ 

delays maturity^ ^and^infeebles^tht ^^ 8 ! g 'Tj& 
Potatoes so treated cannot ho~ S , le whole plant, 
ness, sweetness, nop the sire „T e ^f,^ r y ness . firm- 
«e properly mid a£h ni y *? d <* $<>*> that 
Poses them to dS “ h pIanta f? predis- 

planting mav'be'^verv'ir* 16 , pi “* ou ^ Ktr surface 







*%> d^oaeont' aaT} 1 , t >8s 'J el 

Perish, md 7oon a £/!? S ° wn '« 
my neighbors ve , ry -®eioi 

p«mi S i?ga Cro l'itrj al “"»< 

*ey uhoSld hare bL £ ® av/ - 1 
all attained the fall 7ver^ dy for m< 
J »y« spread a bliW^ 6 '* Wtl ‘ 1 
melon* seeing l gbt 0Ver ^ W V 

>f®«me dieZlfZ^f *» 

“*• "»« tuZddkH 1 / “fteaed 

*} elo n ripen( i Pprl ^^ 01 ^ 
anted on the surf! h P 5 ,f tie s 
«®Win reoomZnl C f* r a* » 
fires a little elevll f / or P°*ato i 
“»® would not Wede » fr “^l«^ 


, '■-Ktui* a'fnrrot^ < • '*•>? t. K 

?|®Wide.of'the ed^Vthe^t plow 

pofatoe, '(h° W ’ bnt °° the 8mfaoe 1> Z“ ed '" >d ■ not 

8 '^; «plZed nd t<Z' f ?“-w Zt y Z '“t 

Mpfe 

STMmving; of laboT/’ & aoco »l»IisKii^;afei, th ^® 
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SSSlftSST 

E? iSs- m as 

ttS=-H“ r 4 “- 

embedded. 6 m wblcb the potatoes are 

and Sypartiafiv^ 8 are this 8od > * tough, 

original^tmrtion^exnos!^ POS +1, d ’ turns back into lts 

huddled together like turievs’ 6 pota . toes to 
almost as clian. turkeys eggs m a nest, and 

successive ^ars & ^ fnh pot ^j' oe f I are planted two 
weeding°ime°ron’thro u J)f all 6 *?® j “«oessarjr, »t 

.loable4oZ nToV ca 3.1nf , ' inUs or rid S«« » 

of about one foot in width n«i£ u . p a burrow 

inch™ on eith” SjT^V’Sfr * 181 * or “">» 

vitalize the £>ij ? oa>i better 

|t to solar, atmos’pberk and dectricS infl 

this manner- And «« «« «iecincai influences m 

devised to vinovate Ld t™de? e ^ „°S nld £ 

worn out lands_render#*? «n k^T+u prod uctive old 

a»ture) and destructive 


■ 


S S' 
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«. exce 


singly J Ait me Kernels shnnT/ r pS| as i* 

Oonroan be sownln ft; a * >0nt twelv < inches 1 ' 1 ,”"*'? 

<' Potatoes may 5,o L“*1 U> ®/ ' 

and sometimes it Wlllt way. r ^ ®' ow ' 

Errop 7 

.«OB Saiva OOVi!Riwg 

pCti“ e viis‘ 0 of‘aie y 0rcr ' < ? > ™iog it 7s 

the aW ^ n ° W> ^dew a^need^v f 0U , nd ’ 

. , r tusposing causes of di S ls 8 

4 _ 

Eemoijy y 

“, VW1 tau, aceordingT^tu of e * r,1 >. Mid sometimes 

groii£i ’h K th qa ‘f e su ® c ieDt m °TAe r: ^ dr 5’ nc * ol 
fearp. +l 8> , e ^ss corerin « 6 m ? re moist the 

ifle principal obiert« r.F 

Pojeots o/ covering the potatoes 
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will, earth are, to obtain and maintain Wh , 

E2d dT lighfwd r afr° rti K burie^V? ^ ^ 

noisture and cold will t ,» ^ail” tl] £0 °'A eep ’ the 
m ° ktm « mft y *• deficient and^he 

dtawr re q‘„wtf ra“ nl7 e r dS is «* i- 

upon the growing plant, of air and Kvht ^ 6< P 
sun, moon and stars d l ffht ’ ,f wmds, 

sSaS^-M 

and curing its diseases ° P ’ d m P reve »tmg 

sr 

process of germination *»*« ® n 5 I ^“ t w the 

firmatory % dT TclZTTJ^ C0 “’ 

“ chemical -’ Sn ChemW^ °1‘ the ® un . « 
action are antagonistic ideas. There ** 

more, nothin- fe» v'fi! °J eIe . n ““‘»-nothteg 

for the rea y S onThaV riia“^ e„H^^f COmp ^ iti0a “■ 
begins. Thev are rmirr ^ f n before chemistry- 

grated) into the varioL Jxcret?on7”* rT eC? - ( disinte ' 
never gol^e t»*« nt-M rr 0n8 - Chemistry will 
T * txiS P^-lems of life, a though it may 
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aid us m 

pr««,t ISXZT- °« '«ttT r t . Perf0 " B «^ 

**•;_ o«„o»t op lm „ : 0 «a-. Wev , 

d^JSX"- pernio., inflDence J Ct He 

-fix 

is* ^ was r ««te hito 

plant, i s ac *’ ®?, ln ?P° r tant to th e wni?!! 1 ^ 01011 ® 
'"‘•Sty in themed y ± mmi <*l' to ft ™xcikT B ot 

proved °Lr4 SdASl 14 *SA 

y nm the sarfaco f h - great »j»ditr s£? e ’ tha ? 
»»fc, as goJTSffJ? 4116 earth Wr* a ®!? ds * GW » 
other hai a a Ui j a t 0rs very Wp n 1 carcei y gormi- 

»° A-op tH’ “A on the 

E n Of seedo 41 them wiJJ certain t acHni c 
the ^' *° ?• ««c„re Eft. Tie 


h*.b™ d ™ «*»» » . m°H iZS r yr **S 3 

■tojl" 1 i«« much to “ P0 ' , n ‘ P«S>t in 

*-* «* -«e euetr^ 9 ^ 
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digging potatoes. 


for of° f in^Uv ? e "nt* «f 'f t0 

for digging must be determined hr t, . me 

AzTIII^ ^«^t yaelog1 ^ 

invented „nd patented* lomc^wp? httve been 
less useful. Most of ih«m if waick are more or 
the tubers out of the onI 7 throw 

Picked up by hand, af 'X, 0 ® ‘V® *u be 
been constructed and ^ nf or two have 

gafter a, well » . o',, 0 ™ «‘cnt, which 

and expensive for %„ , lls ' 4 •?® y J are 00 heavy 

profitable at all blit I beLve^tha nX hey >ro 
machinery is at last v ? *“* deaiderata in 

Digger and Gath Z » ? new “ p etate 

G. N. Kilbon A W, r, led Principally by Mi 
late fair oithoA,„„Tc anT w °“ exhibition at the 
end elicited anivS^*“ fnehtnte, in N.u Vo* 
model h s also b eo „ ‘ P £a 0ba, ‘ 0 "' A working 
machine is about the size 2m? l*, 1C / 0rilr ' . Th « 
one horse cart, and dan be « 1n or dinary 

»pm. of horse-, and driven ItLkT 2 ,ed 1 I i,h 8 
J om the ground raises And in au 8 P°t fl oes 
ing elevator, an,l d™s“ , s thl L T on “ ™vof- 
rc»r part of the machine fe l ®" d .'' the 
adjustable plow whir*h nan u i Provided with an 
at will, accoM^ to hthe d^th o?^ <? d8 P™**d 
(ever by which the rider uSfftJ* the hl118 and * 
Jox when filled It h 3a ? Pra Pty the 

harrow in front, wnichwmovL^h 011 * 0 ? ar " ake or 

opiate equally well wilw ^ i? t l0 Tmes * It will 
Tb« ™ Inah or sweet “ 

jus® will ue ia markets tint* 
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potato dio'o'tn/t. 

Z S ot^/‘ h 

»S'„sa»"X“^gs»«s 

sl ™‘»<*. and **— that pertain^lfe 

t T‘ — « teas 

rss-' ! ?iSp 

•RS-SfpSSw 

sSS'f”' •f»sa S'~ as 

»lAlSajS?" i»S.?’£" ~» 

^hl, *4 ille “3 lei 
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sw £&$r> -* 

jU?»a^rSif £ 
1 “i i^ t artgr a ^^eS,^1„“i HI 

tu o i c h j r K“ ateri !‘ to p»«t:st 

A f hours stroil S’ sunshine will ruin the 

Li H ht c ¥* es th “ai 

unnalatahlp ^ ? V d i?L S , the potato 80 bitter and 
JSS »ni * i ^ be whoI1 y unfit to eat.” Those 

the Not CrKdVvf S'f ‘, he * ruck farmers for 

MeWrin' ,Z7 IHwpto** “ ^ 

toatran 1 td 0 ,g dnsf > Me exposed s «™rako‘» 

• &r£ 

■ ^«te;rSiKsu- &fS 

da Z- ° r P°™bly several days thereafter, they “e 

T.l^ rU he L;r 0 ZTT ,y 4" d 
te-Sr^S ~M faWft 

them toi town, where. if^hU^rif“"not 
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engendered, is f„ rth „ 

: ™mer’s *• i^'S^ST 

SK3F£ “st« *"ftSXCSi «•* X 

be so ffenpralirr 1S0 w °nder potatnaa u " ro P°rtion 
nent of oth«V^" ded » a dSrebi^™ co “ e 10 
No wonder thi d ’, rather than as fSi acco “Pani- 

butter and J£j S,,c,, ™^n se „ na S ““'““J <es. 
able. I donXif e re 9»”ed to re“der *b° f ffrease 

^ame^/C te 6 o&S S ¥ d X\Stt 

23SS?“■ atoosXrie ^ cipIe 

nS ars |p.x ! 
=ffit 5 sS?«fa 5 ^jft 

V s s* ** 

minutes wi]] shn^ ti? laced within the h,« * 

^rf»sr&l*ia • 

a» s -“-Ss,A^«'« 

<hey mayte tf! 68 ' “* bette“ L“i? ,nta “ ed at 

ae ^£S?r dna ~“-Xb 

•eclusiou fX 1 '“ nd wi >en ripe! cannTfc “P^ 

« r °w similarly I'j ™ tho »‘ rotting. p ot !L ei ! tire 

h “ d ““ VUie * more tonde r , nor 
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more easily affected Wfrost 'and mildew. Sfcmallv 
is W tuber affected tfiroughita medium M 

S^atmSrT 8 ?ro r in ^ wh en the. entire seclusion!?# 
nron!^ 8j henc * lemei *’ becomes essentialtodte 
Lu B V ervation. Like the habitation of the 

Sr n ° n S X8tate is total dark »e^ the 

ft sa i-tesj?. «: x 

^r™ a Se,Tot S liX oHC^' ‘°- %ht - 

t *■' ^“y; l>“t the potato, !»th 

irrou - 1 -.■institutional nature and ite'i under- 

I s?-• ^ 18 remarkably susceptible to ita 

deleterious influence!-, , ’ " , " l “ 

oonie retail dealers with iho knot • a 

Zl‘ h to r t r tat0 - ft's 

quality and eondudvt toft W “ 

exposed are u aft ftZ. orftrf SK**",'* 1 
does not notice the different S ontw ! t 

ptftd d ,ho6 ° wMei wb88 » pW ted 

it one would try the exnerim«nt u 

:i ft rftnft frft.sst £f 

ft d^eft 8 acftty h d a ™ft“ ft « 

potatoes be eate or pinnS’ ft*" 

transportation or umporary convenience; but 


% 
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even ther th k 

Smljg ^e 6T aight m ’ T p,aee *<*1 ia 

'Aera siouJj bo a “°f. ^* e auue rul u , ,raa ' , -.'»°'tMi 

“r-* * ppi H80 fe sfc* 


cookxktq. x»o Tato;es 

■ the maiorhxr 


With th p °Tatoes 

r-r- ° f -~ 
f^rrS^Sv^‘ 

depraved annf? *® to S'afefy Perr^ J ?^~~ but hov 
ly the >S? ac6s . 01 how to ®„, d ms ^< sa, 

partial J?f v ?*iag fashion ® “How aiost 8 W„; 


V* uooic them so a«7 58 T a ^ain-maki^ 6, i. ,8CJe 
depraved annf? *® to Ratify perr«7f~T^ sr ~~ 1[)ut how 

ly the ; S^«iorh<4fa^S ed “*Haofe aad 
PJootioai AtoS§ Oniy th“°f a,avi »i- 

preserves in f] nKt ’ w ?° cultivates tfc true and 

r 0 »tioo, . £*£**•# 


. Of“XewZ“ 8 re a T *"« « 3,*° feta* 

la *Ported tea?itT* w -^° beeped her fi l ofI 0 °d. 
and to make un f Sa *i that sh< reiL&f ,£ onnd °f 
served up* the san/ f ° r tie Jost strength d Juice » 

P e PPer, and $ak Pi §Uh d Deipid le ^wifh u* Vor ’ 
time m « / With eoual i» n< , j With butter 

J** ^ Crter Wi " “ *° » 

treated by moatn* P , otato into JEuronl 6 v ? nce the 
,. Althoagh tfS 6 ' s !“i'arly ar0pe ' “ been 

bnd—one ivT- led . an d potatoes diu* 

M other nn? mnat ritive, Ve ^ greatly in 

« ?*gS conditiVm ^ *&lL*eJT° no *»> **d 
foiling !>ut the jui ce ^f d elementary arrant &Iite 
elements—nutritivl L potato es, a^d £ n S e ments. 

*"? "T ; 

' ^ue leaves, ^e 


■tC£C 
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materials which are soluble in hot an A u 

are Removed by the proeesVof 

t al to perfect nutrition as are the mire soHd^or. 

r4T d ?.°, c J ndl “ 1G nts not seasoning can substi- 
tute that which has been thus lost. 

neveJ?eiected P ’ e w a ^ JT iled , for <“««. ‘ho Juice i« 

or 2“ hed Potatoes ? The Z wl'a fr 

wffi 5 Ss£ 5 K«s 

constituent of its vital ? so i ut A lon * ( a 

inff^Dorf 16886 ^ 11 ? th ? nutritire value of the renS ! 
all i^the^hysiological^^e. 1311 ^ 11 ^ 61 iS n<>t f °° d at 
Tr?io^ S th i e gT l &t famines which have occurred 
he f rare n °nf eS ^ han times in ^nseque^ce of 

t ne tail are of the potato crop, the death* 

among? the fables f t. .' 6 IS P° Ison °uo, is 

the 

• » 7 !- .11 hqtud, are wasted in coo dne 
, ° more wholesome food Prieto +u„~. ® 

P®tate « 

method of cookS’f if L 1 claiiufcd ior this 
ug it, may seem extravagant to 
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B n t\"yh«7toijTo e t'ry t ?,,f''’ p ’™ c 'P | e involved 
•e convinced that n/ l r e *periment fairly ^ 
«•»*• in this matter Th arm do ™ -«t "L 

^potatoes i„ thJr own niff T7 ,* im ^ 

. .y. are always sweeter di-w an <3 1 knov 

•atoracfey ,t 0 the Btomae’b Xan It"’ md “«» 

any other r ethod r i! ' man when cooked 

S^nofe- 

Juf ge irom personal 4 » ail d if J Worp a 

should ^ say their nutritd ? nd obsfi iwation, I 

iiO^OOO df 'bMhSs S ’ a ?‘ f o, d°" nt ^ l«o“ 

£• re ?jP e J no is or?aoreva,r f“ «*"*i MriJ 
Over annb^ e ^ »"race 

ever spoken or wrrtten.-B t %.] B, °' has 


< ■ mi 


p ^®no, oo OKnra 

»■ health. 

” Se d „ t a-fta 

extracted and wasted nor'S?' i'j ? hem ’ sll °n!d be 

d '».pate *,changed, « lost bv ove^oob- 6 de ^ d ! 

™' e all processes ; fe'r ?,"!' "™ as a 

t u ‘. qniPldjr. The shorter «™ P °Jl <0M «>“«>Ufthly 
Water, ■ the better tu. ter , lme they are in +ij 

tight-lidded, notinned h m^al h ° Uld be cooked in^a 

better to have the lid saucepan; and it i fi 

metal as the vessel. Pll* h t t ; sancepa ? ° f th « same 
mmer as for boiling thefe ZT 1 «** #•* -aCt 

vesselofi the lire andlle * he 5 r done, take 

not snfficiently looked! lltnrTthe *f e Iid - If 

urn the vessel quickly 
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to the fire. When done, remove them at once from 
the vessel, 

It is better to have the vessel about two-thirds 
filled with potatoes; hence the vessel employed 
should be of a size adapted to the junntity to be 
cooked. About three-fourths of the bulk and 
weight of potatoes are water. This quantity of 
fluid is ample for producing ail the steam required 
to cook them. Steam is hotter than boiling water, 
cooks the potatoes quickly and renders them dry’ 
rich, and luscious. G-ood cooks will neitherjburn 
the food nor injure tlm vessel. 
t\ fPot^to-soup, made in the manner proposed by 
Dr, McLaurin, is one of the favorite dish s in my 
institution for invalids. I never knew a person, 
sick or well, to dislike it; and the majority are 
extremely fond of it the first time they taste of 
,fc * e ^® n when coming from an ordinary hotel or 
pardmg-house dietary, where almost everything is 
highly pasoned, to simple fare witKbut any season¬ 
ing at all. - R. T. T.) 

. Steaming veg. tables with peeled potatoes 
mingles the strength and flavor of all, and affords 
a palatable meal for sound stomachs and normal 
appetites. But as potatoes are the soonest cooked, 
they should be removed before the vegetables are 
done, or else not added until the vegetables have 
been cooking for a time. 

If potatoes are steamed to be mashed, milk may 
be a tied to soften them, for those who use milk; 
but to persons to whom milk is objectionable, gruel, 
or some juicy liquid, is preferable, as well as more 
hygienic. 

When potatoes are boiled to be mashed, it is 
important to have the proper quantity of water 
mashed with them, as excess or deficiency injures 
both quality and flavor. ' 

meal of potatoes may be prepared in a few 
mi S?* eS ^ P e ^i n §’ them, slicing them verv fine, 
putting them in a frying-pan, covered bo as to re*ait 
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clsCtfT ^ Th 6 h °i enoo ? h 

slZ;!?° at *» Minutdi e “i Th ^ sh »«W Se 

to Lr „r /* *■ tt? eren ^ 

ia no ‘«-We Je ° ,0nS the stpam -cookinj- recfmmSa 

Se b s£l“» o?ii B y kin 6 / ^ 

A lf, dyspeptio st °mac. s anV / i' ? “« -oany 

J? y be distast f u ] , 4I1 d JJ® to Un perrerted tastes’ 
^rknowfhe Pleasures aEL,Ti? ch P er sont wili 

sggsass 

wWcb P j£b °" «>« next »® beantifU 

Bobe * h ‘l*i^ltt^?' shed ' ° f 
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TO THE POTATO. 

auld acquintance crouioI 
m gl&d to see thee bloom sae bonie 
Of truits and flowers there i nae monie 

I question much if there be onie, 

At least to me. 

months sil ? ce been wi us 

Va’II k can » coine J u and see us: ’ 

Ye 11 banish poverty quite fray us, 

* j . , The time ye stav • 

Wi floods of milk as deep as stincher 
Tin , In case I had it; 

-11 show thee fairly I’m no flincher, 

Wnen once I said it. 

Ve’re now the poor folks’ bread and scon 
P^ U TV° ais y e 8" can yon ’ 

1 rae me > to bim wha tills the throne 
i. 0 Britain; 

young nndnuld man, wile, ,ud wean, 
xe ha l them eatin’. 







